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]. Obviousness 


There is no way to contrive an ethical theory which does not rely in the end upon 
moral judgments that are subjectively “intuitive” or obvious or “just seen”. No 
matter which of the major approaches to ethical theory one takes, an ultimate 
reliance upon the individual’s intuitive judgment is inevitable. If one supposes that 
moral valuations are sui generis, irreducible, the deliverances of a moral sense or 
faculty, then manifestly what one “just feels” or “just sees” to be morally valuable 
will have to be the final court of appeal. If one supposes that moral values are a 
special subclass of human likings or preferences, say those things men want overall, 
in the long run, in the light of man’s deepest needs and his sympathetic nature, 
etc., why then those wants and preferences must themselves be finally known by 
making their presence felt. The presence of a want, of a satisfaction or fulfillment, 
of pleasure or pain, is known intuitively and immediately. Finally, if moral values 
are perceived by the eye of reason, as a number of philosophers still urge, so that 
the wrongness of things is known by the mind in a way similar to its knowing 
2 + 2 = 4, this too must be seen as an ultimate reliance upon the intellectually 
“obvious’’, or the intuitively known. 

It appears that whether in ethics or in any field of human opinion we can ask 
for justifications only so far. Even when a successful justification of an opinion can 
be given, the very success of that justification involves the “just seeing” of how the 
justification applies to and supports the opinion. Beyond that, we can always re- 
quest a proof of the justifying premises or considerations themselves, and if we 
Keep asking for a justification for the justification that has just been given, we will 
soon reach a point where all that can be said is that the thing just seems obvious, 
and we can only hope that others will think so too. Notoriously, of course, others 
often don’t. 

I have said that moral judgments must in the end rest upon an “intuitive” judg- 
ment of some sort. The word “intuition” is too useful and too close to what I 
mean to avoid, but it also has technical connotations I wish to disavow. Philoso- 
phers often use “intuition” to mean a way of knowing involving no inference what- 
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ever and yielding infallible and incorrigible results. I do not use the word in such a 
technical sense. I use it as a synonym for “the obvious”, or “what is just seen”, or 
“the wholly persuasive’’, or possibly “that which appears so evidently true that one 
can not argue for it”, or “that which has an overwhelming psychological appeal”. 
Now what appears obviously true today, may, for any number of reasons, come 
to seem obviously false tomorrow. So my use of the word “intuition” does not 
include the technical connotation of guaranteed, incorrigible, objective truth. A 
man can be quite in error in something that seems obvious to him. But if a man is 
in error and can be shown to be so that showing itself must necessarily involve pre- 
senting him with some idea or some relation between ideas, such that as soon as he 
understands their meaning and significance, he is struck with their apparent truth 
with a psychological force so strong as to overwhelm him; and moreover the pre- 
vious insight, by virtue of this new insight, loses the psychological force which it 
had. “Obviously” not everything that is obvious turns out upon examination to be 
true. But what that means is simply that what at one time seems obvious may at a 
later time cease to seem to and may even come to seem obviously false. We have no 
choice, however, but to accept what at the time seems manifestly so. This is what 
Descartes’ “clear and distinct” really comes down to, as he admits when he says, 


To begin with, directly we think that we rightly perceive something, we 
spontaneously persuade ourselves that it is true. Further, if this conviction 
is so strong that we have no reason to doubt concerning that the truth of 
which we have persuaded ourselves, there is nothing more to enquire about; 
we have here all the certainty that can reasonably be desired. What is it to us, 
though perchance some: one feigns that that, of the truth of which we are so 
firmly persuaded, appears false to God or to an Angel and hence is, absolutely 
speaking, false? What heed do we pay to that absolute falsity, when we by no 
means believe that it exists-or even suspect its existence? We have assumed a 
conviction so strong that nothing can remove it, and this persuasion is clearly 
the same as perfect certitude.’ 


In the final analysis, there is and can be no appeal beyond the subjectively obvious. 
This is true in morals, in math, in science, everywhere. Even a consensus aligned 
against one may not overwhelm the obvious, though it properly gives one pause, 
and sometimes utterly destroys one’s confidence. 

I would like, therefore, to apply to morality a principle which is general to 
epistemology. That principle is: no man need give up an opinion which remains to 
him obviously true. If, upon reflection, the opinion, for whatever reason, ceases to 
seem obviously true, then of course it may be abandoned. So long, however, as the 
opinion seems obvious to him, the worst that can happen is that some other opin- 
ion which also seems obviously true may be seen to be in (obvious) contradiction 
to the first opinion. In that case he will suppose either that one or the other of 
the opinions is false for some reason not as yet apparent to him, or that the law 
of contradiction does not apply in this case (it having only the force of an equally 
obvious appeal), or that the two opinions are somehow not really incompatible 
though they may seem to be so. 
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Furthermore, my use of the word “intuition” is not meant, as in its technical 
sense, to exclude the possibility of inference. The mind may indeed, as Peirce has 
cogently argued, proceed by inference in all its operations. Perhaps even the de- 
liverences of sense experiences, even pleasures and pains, are inferred from data, 
themselves inferred. But whether the mind is aware of anything without inference 
or not, it is aware of some things in such a fashion as it cannot justify them by 
naming the supporting data. Pain, no doubt, is based upon and “inferred” from 
certain rapidly delivered nerve impulses. But the person in pain “just knows” he 
is in pain and cannot justify this knowledge even to himself. The logician “‘just 
knows” that flat contradictories cannot be truthfully conjoined. The moral phi- 
losopher likewise “just knows” that human welfare ought to be promoted, that 
sex between parent and child is wrong, that abuse of the bodies of the newly 
dead is wrong, that human welfare ought to be equitably distributed, etc. It is 
hard even to conceive of arguments in support of moral theses as axiomatic as 
these. And even if such arguments could be imagined, those arguments them- 
selves, involving fallible inferences as they must, will almost certainly be less ob- 
vious than the beliefs themselves were to begin with, and hence superfluous. 

Possibly there are essentially different types of obvious things. If you ask me 
how I know I am hungry or how I know I am in pain, I can only tell you that I 
feel the sensations in question. It is “obvious” that I feel the things I do in fact 
feel. There is at least a chance that such knowledge is not inferred and is thus 
beyond skeptical doubts of all sorts (though I have my doubts about this). When 
it comes to our thought life, likewise, some inferences, as Peirce says, are so strong 
that the conclusion overwhelms all consciousness of the premises which underlie 
them. But whether one is conscious of the premises or not, and for that matter 
whether there are premises at all, the force of the conclusion as that force is felt 
by the thinker is itself just obvious, just as a pain or a desire is just obviously 
there to the subject. If you ask the thinker why he is inclined to draw the con- 
clusion from the premises, he can only say that he feels a mental (logical) compul- 
sion to do so. That feeling of compulsion is known as immediately and irresistibly 
and indubitably as any other feeling which men have, and as felt is obvious and 
manifest. Now if you ask me how I know 2 + 2 = 4, I can truly say that it is ob- 
vious to me, although I must admit that since this is indisputably an inference 
there is a theoretical possibility for error here which does not apparently exist in 
the case of knowledge of what we feel. Even so, an inference that is fully con- 
vincing is itself obvious in some irreducible sense. The passage from the premises 
to the conclusion is irresistible and obvious. 

Thus, if we have any unmediated, non-inferred, ‘intuitions’, these can plain- 
ly be said to be obvious. On the other hand, if our knowledge is inferred, then the 
following of the conclusion from the premises is itself obvious. As A.C. Ewing has 
pointed out, there is “a simple logical argument to the effect that some intuition 
is necessarily presupposed in all reasoning”. “Sooner or later, and probably very 
soon indeed, I must come to some link between A and the next term in the in- 
ference which I can see immediately to hold without being able to prove this by 
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further argument”. “. . . inference itself presupposes intuition of the connections 
between the different steps in the inference”.* Hence the logical or psychologi- 
cal pressure one feels to form a conclusion is itself known immediately and intui- 
tively. Therefore, even if it is true that the mind proceeds in all its operations by 
inference, even so the results of some inferences impress themselves so power- 
fully upon us that those conclusions may be said to be intuitive. We may infer 
pain from nerve impulses, but the result of this inference, the pain, is intuitive or 
just felt. We may infer the difference in meaning between “‘one”’ and “two” but the 
felt difference, the result of the inference, is obvious. We may infer the presence in 
us of hunger, but the result of the inference, the hunger, is just known. Even if 
ethics is based ultimately upon insights of reason, it is yet more ultimately based 
upon “the obvious”, that is, things “just seen” by the intellect, since reason is so 
based. Quoting Ewing again, 


If we use the phrase “instinctive belief” for what we take to be evidently 
true in our ordinary life after and despite of philosophical criticism, we may 
say with Bertrand Russell — certainly not a person who is likely to be ac- 
cused of being overcredulous — that there can be no reason for rejecting an 
instinctive belief except it clashes with other instinctive beliefs, and that 
one of the chief aims of philosophy is to produce a coherent system based 
on our instinctive beliefs amending them as little as is possible compatibly 
with consistency.? 


What I am urging with regard to moral judgment is simply a special case of the 
above generalizations. Moral evaluations of the most basic sort must ultimately 
rest upon the “obvious”. That is, after reasons have been given for a moral judg- 
ment, and after reasons for those reasons have been given, and so forth, one comes 
eventually to a point where one can only say that some moral judgment just seems 
manifestly so. As William H. Shaw writes, “The basic justification for intuitionistic 
procedures is simply that, despite difficulties, there is no other way to proceed, 
no alternative to pulling ourselves up by our own bootstraps”. 

This position, from which important consequences follow, is not eccentric. 
Many philosophers admit it right out, and others do so implicitly. We will look 
at a few. 

Richard Taylor, an advocate of an ethical theory which makes the morally good 
relative to those things which satisfy man’s conative nature,’ views moral judg- 
menis as based simply upon “ordinary human feeling”, which reveals to us courses 
of action which at least sometimes are “wholly right and proper on their own 
merits”.® These phrases are not far removed from the position that moral judg- 
ments in the end are based upon the “obvious’’.. I dissent from Taylor’s belief that 
ethics can be based upon a desire-oriented approach. But we both agree that fun- 
damental ethical judgments are based upon “ordinary common sense and human 
feeling”.” No principles or rules can overrule such “ordinary human feeling”. Ca- 
suistry must fail because, “the very nature of such an approach [balancing rules 
and principles off against each other] precludes its ever giving us any knowledge of 
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right and wrong, for it must at every step presuppose that we already know this, 
at least in certain clear and ‘obvious’ cases”.® People develop moral principles out 
of a desire for consistency, but such principles can easily become ‘“‘veritible tyrants, 
guiding one into courses of conduct in which no fine conscience or good sense can 
find the slightest merit”.? The moral goodness of sweet and considerate actions, 
according to Taylor, is “apparent in the actions themselves”’.!° 

There is thus for Taylor no appeal from obvious moral judgments, certainly not 
to principles or rules, which are always abandoned or modified when they conflict 
with the plainly right or wrong. I would add that, to the extent that we do find any 
moral principle acceptable, that can only be because we have an intuitive awareness 
of the truth of what it says or of the rightness of the particular cases from which it 
is a generalization. 

William K. Frankena, as judicious and balanced a philosopher as one is likely to 
encounter, says that basic ethical judgments, which cannot be strictly proved, can 
be justified if they are approved by us when we are “‘free, informed, clear-headed, 
impartial, willing to universalize; in general, it is to be ‘calm’ and ‘cool’, . . .?!! 
“If one considers an item in this reflective way and comes out in favor of it, one is 
rationally justified in judging it to be intrinsically good, even if one cannot prove 
one’s judgment”. He adds, “More one cannot do and, if disagreement persists, one 
may still claim to be right . . .”.1? Frankena places hedges on what is still at bottom 
the position I am defending. When I say ultimate moral judgments rest finally upon 
things we “just see” to be true, I suppose I do have in mind what one “just sees” in 
relatively normal circumstances — not under the pressure of wild, confusing, con- 
flicting, highly personal circumstances, But after all that is said, what does Franke- 
na’s position come down to but that what we finally just see to be true must be 
accepted by us and is worthy of being called rational though devoid of proof? I 
would add a significant point: not everyone agrees with Frankena’s conditions of 
“informed, clear-headed, impartial”, etc. Certain “crisis” theologians, and I expect 
Kierkegaard would be among them, would say real moral insight is more liable to 
come to one in the heat and panic of a real crisis than in the duilness of humdrum 
life. There are considerations on both sides of this issue. But I am obliged to say 
that, while I am sure that we have no choice but to trust what we are sure of, in 
ethics or elsewhere, the circumstances in which that certainty arises are of secon- 
dary importance. I sympathize with Frankena’s hedges, as do most philosophers, 
but I can see a case for Kierkegaard’s side. In any event, if ethical decision is called 
for while I am agitated I can not of a sudden deliberate the ethical question as a 
cool and calm man. “More one cannot do” than what seems morally certain at the 
time or at any time. Nor is it certain that a moral judgment made in a cool moment 
will seem correct in the swirl of real life. 

W.D. Hudson has written a small book attacking ethical intuitionism. He dis- 
putes any claim that an ethical intuition could be said to yield objective truth, and 
I agree with this, as I do with all denials of objectivity. He does not, however, ap- 
preciate the ultimacy of the obvious. His own view, stemming from the analytic 
tradition, is that ultimate moral judgments are matters of usage and definition. 
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This may well be true, but as with all such pronouncements from the analysts, it 
leaves us in the dark as to why one definition has been adopted rather than an- 
other. Such adoptions are not arbitrary but stem simply from what seems manifest- 
ly true to most men. Hudson compares moral maxims with mathematical maxims, 
observing that men once thought that fundamental and true mathematical axioms 
were revealed to us by “intuition”, whereas now we know they are one set of con- 
ventions out of an infinite number of other possible ones. Some conventions are 
more “useful” than others, however, and reality “requires” some axioms rather 
than others.* I presume from this discussion that Hudson must be some sort of 
pragmatist in both his mathematical and moral theory. But his view as stated is 
superficial. We know what is “useful” and what reality “requires” by “just seeing” 
some obvious things — for example, that some actions cause us pain. At a deeper 
level, Hudson’s view that no intuition is involved in mathematics because math’s 
axioms are variable, overlooks the intuition involved in mathematical reasoning. 
The logic of mathematics stems from certain compellingly obvious insights into 
how ideas seem to be related to each other. Proofs of that logic, if required, would 
themselves be ultimately based upon their own manifest nature. 

David Ross, against whom Hudson is arguing, makes this point explicit in com- 
paring ethical self-evidence with mathematical self-evidence: The duty of ful- 
filling a promise “is self-evident just as a mathematical axiom, or the validity of a 
form of inference, is self-evident” .'* 

P.H. Nowell-Smith has a characteristically curious argument against intuitionism. 
He holds that the intuitionist position is the basis for the use of force and persecu- 
tion. He has some excuse for this position in the statement he quotes from Samuel 
Clarke, but he is failing to do Clarke justice. Here is the quote from Clarke: 


These things are so notoriously plain and self-evident, that nothing but the 
extremest stupidity of mind, corruption of manners or perversity of spirit 
can possible make any man entertain the least doubt concerning them. For 
a man endued with Reason to deny the truth of these things, is the very 
same thing, as if a man who has the use of his sight should, at the same time 
that he beholds the sun, deny that there is any such thing as light in the 
world; or as if a man that understands geometry or arithmetic, should deny 
the most obvious and known proportions of lines or numbers, and perversely 
contend that the whole is not equal to all its parts... . And ’tis as absurd 
and blameworthy to mistake negligently plain right and wrong .. . as it 
would be absurd and ridiculous for a man in arithmetical matters ignorantly 
to believe that twice two is not equal to four or wilfully and obstinately to 
contend, against his own clear knowledge, that the whole is not equal to all 
its parts.1> 


Nowell-Smith concludes from this quotation that on Clarke’s view, “force, not 
argument” is required against those with whom we differ. He believes that Clarke’s 
view is an open invitation to force and persecution. But it is important to see that 
Clarke is talking about “the most obvious and known” ethical fundamentals. 
Such a one would be that wanton cruelty is not to be inflicted upon sentient crea- 
tures. Now in the first place, how does Nowell-Smith propose to explain our knowl- 
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edge of this fundamental moral truth? How does he know that force and persecu- 
tion, with their attendant pain, are morally deplorable? Secondly, suppose a man 
sees nothing wrong with torturing people and is actually doing it. How does Nowell- 
Smith propose that we deal with such a man? What are the chances that sweet 
reason can be substituted for the force of the police? We persecute torturers and 
rightly so. And, as we have argued throughout this discussion, even sweet reason 
runs out of reasons eventually. Now not all ethical disagreements stem from per- 
versity, but Clarke never said they did. He says that fundamental ethical differences 
stem from perversity or extreme feeble-mindedness. Not even Nowell-Smith would 
fail to blame a man who reveled in torture, incest, unfairness. I do not believe he 
has made his case. 

Similarly Richard Brandt writes that “the fact that a person has a firm norma- 
tive conviction gives that belief a status no better than fiction”.’® Brandt believes 
that our. firm normative convictions can be derived from reasoning about what is 
most conducive to human welfare. But whence our conviction that human welfare 
ought to be promoted? Is our firm conviction of this no better than a fiction? And 
as for reason, what would we say to a man who wrote: “the fact that a person has 
a firm normative conviction about the rules of reasoning gives that belief a status 
no better than fiction”? It makes a difference, no doubt, whether that conviction 
was just pulled out of thin air or was the result of long contemplation. But in the 
end we have no more than strong subjective confidence in the first principles of 
either reason or ethics. 

Finally I would cite Brand Blanshard’s major work on ethical theory, Reason 
and Goodness. Blanshard first quotes G.E. Moore: “Jt seems to me self-evident that 
knowingly to do an action which would make the world, on the whole, really and 
truly worse than if we had acted differently, must always be wrong”.’’? Then 
Blanshard comments upon this appeal to self-evidence, “I do not reject this appeal 
to intuition, and those who do reject it will usually be found to be substituting 
intuitions of their own; such an appeal is sooner or later inevitable”.!® Blanshard 
does add that the appeal to self-evidence “ought to come later rather than sooner. 
. . « Claims of self-evidence should follow analysis, not precede it”.’® This last 
qualification seems to me debatable inasmuch as moral analysis, besides relying 
upon rules of analysis which are intuitively based, further requires data to work 
upon, and those data are presumably the basic moral convictions supplied by our 
fundamental sense of what is right and wrong.”° But I will not insist upon this 
point provided it is clearly understood that at the end some appeal to the obvious 
is inevitable. 

The motive that lies behind this rather long discussion is to defend on this one 
particular point the moral sense view of ethics. My motive is to remove, as com- 
pletely as possible, the objection to this theory which says that it rests everything 
upon the purely subjectively obvious, the deliverance of the alleged moral sense, 
and thus undermines the importance of ethics. The moral sense theory does ground 
ethical judgment upon the subjectively perceived “obvious”, but so do the other 
major ethical theories. This is a problem, probably an unsolvable one, for epis- 
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temology in general, not a problem for any one theory of how we know the good. 

I cannot here give my full defense of this approach to ethics, except to say that 
moral judgment does not seem to be explicable in terms of what men want, wheth- 
er these wants are deep or superficial, short-term or long-term. Nor can I agree that 
moral judgments are a function of human reason, which latter I view as a mere cal- 
culating instrument. I am therefore constrained to the view that moral evaluations 
are sui generis, comparable in this respect, as many philosophers have argued, to 
our sense of color or of taste, or perhaps more interestingly, to our sense of humor 
or our sense of beauty.”! In any case, the only point I wish to make here is simply 
to deny the objection to the moral consciousness approach to ethics which says 
that it destroys ethics by resting it upon the ‘‘mere” subjectively obvious. It does so 
rest ethics, but no theory of ethics exists which does not do the same thing in 
some way. 

If we could find a theory which really avoided an appeal to the merely sub- 
jectively obvious, it would be a happy day indeed. But objectively grounded theo- 
ries of ethics are not as bountiful as berries. The critic’s tone sometimes suggests 
that anyone would be a fool to embrace a theory which makes something as im- 
portant as ethical judgment dependent upon the personal insight of each individual, 
including criminals, psychopaths, torturers, and used car salesmen, when all that is 
needed is to reach out and pick a theory which grounds the good in such a fashion 
that individual judgement is no longer called for. This overlooks a twenty five 
hundred year failed quest for objectivity in any area of philosophy whatever. This 
is not to say of course that the opinions of others, of society, of “‘experts’’, are not 
to be taken into account. They certainly are. But it is the individual which must 
take them into account, weigh them, accept or reject them. And, in any event, the 
other types of ethical theory make ethical judgment dependent upon either intui- 
tions of preference or intuitions of intellect. In neither case is intersubjective agree- 
ment guaranteed in theory nor is it found in practice. Advocates of these views do 
not agree or disagree on the actual content of ethical doctrine to a degree strikingly 
different from ordinary people or advocates of the moral sense theory. 

The simple fact is, we do not have access to objective moral truth any more 
than we have access to objective truth in any field whatever. We are not even able 
to prove that reason itself is a reliable guide to truth, or that sense experience is 
ultimately reliable. We are not able to prove the fundamental truths of mathe- 
matics, much less matters of existence or metaphysics. Objective and ultimate 
proof is not available to men. We rely upon considerations that are ultimately 
subjective — sometimes inter-subjective, but always subjective. We have supreme 
confidence in some ideas, but this confidence is a:subjective phenomenon and is 
no guarantee of objective truth. For similar reasons — though a full development 
of the idea is impossible here — we cannot have objectively certain probabilities. 
Probability is not something that can be measured mathematically except in ex- 
tremely restricted areas, and is with regard to philosophical questions merely a 
measure of subjective confidence in respect to fundamental issues such as that 
memory is in principle reliable, that tomorrow is likely to come, that matter 
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exists, that other people are sentient, and that there is an important difference 
between good and evil. 

What about moral problems and issues where there is no obvious answer, where 
no solution presents itself with the force of the intuitively obvious? This problem 
is in principle no different from other areas of philosophy, where there are con- 
fusing and conflicting considerations on both sides of fundamental issues, and 
where no side or argument is overwhelming in its power to convict. For example, 
it seems obvious that we have free will, when I consider that I am manifestly able 
to go to the right or the left as I choose. On the other hand it seems obvious that 
every event must have a cause. These two obvious but conflicting notions set us 
up for a perennial philosophical debate where apparently obvious answers con- 
flict. I would observe incidentally that the conflict itself is something obviously 
seen. The law of non-contradiction itself is believed because it appears obvious, 
and, in addition, seeing when and where it applies is something that finally depends 
upon subjective insight. 

What we are urging is this: that if moral judgment ultimately comes down in 
the end to a reliance upon the intuitively obvious, then we must not pretend that 
there are any considerations of such a type or nature which can overrule what is 
intuitively obvious. Those considerations at best could only rest upon insights 
which are seen to be intuitively obvious, and hence would be at best of only equal 
weight to the idea they would seem to contradict. Such a conflict would of course 
weaken our confidence in any moral conviction, to discover that no matter how 
intuitively obvious it is, that there are objections to it of equal convicting weight 
as it carries itself. But this is the most that could ever be said against an intuitively 
obvious moral conviction, namely that it is in conflict with an equally obvious con- 
viction. What one would not be entitled to say is that in the face of the conflict 
one of the ideas in particular must be overthrown for the sake of the other. If it 
is two moral convictions that are in conflict, we simply have a deadlock. If a moral 
conviction is in conflict with a non-moral conviction, then we must recognize that 
moral convictions ought never be overthrown for non-moral reasons since moral 
convictions have an authoritative imperative behind them, the imperative of the 
ought, whereas no other kinds of convictions carry such authority with them. 
But there is no ultimate way of arbitrating between two people with conflicting 
moral intuitions. There are proximate ways, but no ultimate ways. Among the 
proximate ways are mutual discussion, the drawing out of the consequences of 
these convictions for examination to see how much they harmonize with other 
convictions we have, an inquiry into the consensus of experts with an eye toward 
confirming or shaking our faith in our conviction, paying more attention to our 
moral sensitivities, listening more closely to conscience to see if perhaps we have 
been hearing it correctly, and so forth. Our fundamental moral intuitions need to 
be, according to Shaw, “‘measured for consistency, ventilated by criticism and 
reflection, revised and balanced.”’.”* But if after all of these steps have been taken, 
two people have fundamentally conflicting moral intuitions, there is nothing for 
it but that each of them should obey the moral imperative as he feels it. And I 
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must add once again that all of these checks upon intuition rely upon standards and 
processes themselves ultimately based upon other intuitions. 


2. Examples of the Morally Obvious 


Recognizing that there is always some difference in what different people find 
morally evident — though the degree of this difference is often exaggerated —, I 
would like to attempt a comprehensive list of items thought to be wrong by the 
great majority of people, at least in our culture. If ordinary people were to con- 
struct a “Ten Commandments” type list, what would appear on it? This is perhaps 
a question for sociologists or anthropologists. But philosophers have always felt 
free to make preliminary speculations on the subject. Many years ago W.D. Ross 
presented the philosophical community with a list of what he called prima facie 
duties. This proved to be a provocative and helpful classification. Ross of course 
was an intuitionist in ethics. He believed that men just see some things to be wrong, 
and he doubted that all wrong things could be reduced to one type, in particular, 
he doubted that all wrong things could be reduced to those things harming or 
tending to harm people. These views of Ross’s are of course controversial. But 
at present I am more interested, not in Ross’s views as a whole, but in his list of 
prima facie duties, especially from the standpoint of its completeness. I am struck 
in particular with the brevity of his list. It seems to me that there are quite a num- 
ber of additional plausible candidates for his list. I would like to reproduce his 
list here, and then consider some possible additions to it. For the sake of a later 
convenience I wish to change the wording of his list from a list of duties to a list 
of things morally wrong. I presume that to fail to do one’s duty is wrong, and that 
I am not changing the meaning of his list, but only putting it in other terms. Here 
then is Ross’s list of kinds of behaviors we just see to be wrong. 


1. Breaking one’s word. 

2. Neglecting to make right past wrongs done to others. (Ross calls this the duty 
of reparation. Ross combines these first two.) 

3. Ingratitude. 

4. Acting unjustly. (Ross defines this as distributing happiness or the means there- 
to in a manner not in accordance with the merit of the recipients.) 

5. Neglecting to make the world a better place. (In Ross’s terms, the duty of bene- 
ficence.) 

6. Neglecting to improve oneself. 

7. Doing harm to others. 


Ross’s list is a perceptive generalization from ordinary moral experience. Ross 
believes that the normal human mind will just see all of these duties to be real and 
will no more differ on them than normal people differ over sums of arithmatic. 
He does not deal with the issue of intercultural variations, but he obviously believes 
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them to be not basic.7 Nor is he considering the sometimes peculiar views of 
philosophers, whose notions are often skewed by theory. Ross is giving us what 
he considers to be the moral insights of normal men in normal circumstances. 

What strikes me most strongly is how easily Ross’s list can with plausibility be 
expanded. I would like to attempt such an expansion. I would propose certain 
additions to his list, but in an entirely non-polemical spirit. That is, I recognize 
room for disagreement as to what properly belongs on such a list. Obviousness is 
unfortunately a matter of degrees. Also, for present purposes I intend to make 
a list too long rather than risk one too short. I will put on the list everything that 
might plausibly appear. Readers who feel strongly that certain items do not belong 
may strike them with my blessing. Likewise they may add to the list. I am in fact 
eager to know if I have overlooked any major category of apparently wrong things. 
Recall, however, that we are only aiming for a list representative of ordinary 
opinion. Here then are my proposed additions to Ross’s list: 


8. Malice. (Ross confines himself to overt acts, and explicitly excludes attitudes.) 
9. Cowardice. 

10. Disloyalty. (Perhaps close to Ross’s duty of gratitude.) 

11. Sexual devience, of which there are numerous sorts: 

. Adultery. 

. Promiscuity. 

. Homosexuality. 

. Incest. (Including especially sex with parents, grandparents, one’s own 
children, siblings.) 

. Sex with children. 

. Voyeurism and exhibitionism. 

. Beastiality. 

. Necrophilia. 
Rape. 

12. Neglect of parents or children. 

13. Hypocracy. 

14. Inordinate desire for any pleasure or thing. 

15. Envy. 

16. Hatred. 

17. Cruelty to animals. 

18. Permitting the guilty to go unpunished. 
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Just for argument’s sake, let us suppose that this list or something close to it is 
a correct generalization from ordinary moral attitudes. The first important ques- 
tion that arises is whether or not any important generalization can be made from 
the list. In particular, can we say that each of these items is something that either 
harms people or tends to do so? This question is of importance because so many 
ethical theories make the promotion of human happiness (or pleasure, or satis- 
faction, or fulfillment, or welfare, or actualization) to be the very essence of right- 
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ness, and the hinderance of those things the essence of wrongness. Perhaps most 
of the items on that list do indeed fall under this generalization. Certainly people 
are liable to be hurt if commitments are not kept, if one harbors malice in one’s 
heart, if one acts unjustly, if one is a coward or disloyal or hypocritical or ungrate- 
ful. And perhaps by stretching things considerably everything on the list can be 
shown to be at least indirectly deleterious to human welfare. Unfortunately, I 
think that can be shown only by stretching things. A number of items have only 
the most tenuous connection with what we may loosely call human welfare, if any 
connection at all. 

For example, among philosophers the problem of the just distribution of goods 
is notorious. At least in some cases people are fairly confident that justice ought 
to be respected even at some cost to happiness. We are usually disinclined toward 
the involuntary sacrifice of one person for the sake of the pleasure of the group. 
On a purely quantitative basis one would sometimes have to act unjustly in order 
to maximize welfare. But in many such cases — probably not all — we feel a strong 
moral repulsion against the unfairness in such a situation. There are cases perhaps 
in which happiness and sometimes life itself might (ought to) be sacrificed in behalf 
of fairness. 

I think ordinary people also feel that justice requires retributive punishment of 
wrongdoers. Most people would feel the moral urgency of retributive punishment 
even if it could be shown that as a policy it had no preventative or reforming ef- 
fects. Wrongdoers deserve to suffer, whether that suffering accomplishes anything 
or not by way of improving the general happiness. So at least is the common feeling. 

Similarly we feel an actual duty to be partial to those closest to us. The duty of 
impartiality is exaggerated. Consider that I feel myself obliged to educate my 
children or at least to support them far beyond subsistence, rather than to spend 
all my money saving a relatively few starving people at far corners of the earth. 
This may not be a strictly rational policy nor conducive to the maximization of 
human welfare, but most people acknowledge a duty to those closest to them far 
beyond what a mathematically equitable distribution of life’s goods would call 
for. 

The most striking area where moral compunctions have no manifest relation 
to human welfare, at least in selected cases, concerns sexual ethics. Many moral 
inhibitions surround certain sexual practices where there is no obvious harm to 
people involved. This of course explains why liberal thinkers believe that much of 
traditional sexual ethics is irrational and without legitimate moral claim, namely, 
that there is often no evident reason based upon welfare why certain sexual prac- 
tices should be forbidden. Nevertheless,-ordinary people are quite sure of the 
wrongness of several kinds of sexual activity even though it might be all but con- 
clusively shown that “no one will be hurt”. Among these, three notable ones are, 
incest between consenting parties, especially between parents and children or 
grandparents and grandchildren, and beastiality, and necrophilia. Most people, 
and here I believe we can add, in practically all societies and cultures, feel a power- 
ful moral disapproval of such actions. Proof that “no one will be hurt” will, I dare 
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say, not affect that disapproval one bit. In general a liberal approach to sexual 
ethics is based upon the premise that “no one will be hurt”. In fact of course we 
really do not have a deep enough insight into the human psyche to be quite sure 
what may or may not hurt us over the long run. But beyond that, ordinary people 
maintain a strong moral repugnance against many forms of sexual behavior regard- 
less of the happiness that might conceivably be generated. (I am aware that some 
would say the repugnance is aesthetic, but that calls for more talk.) 

It is thus difficult to argue that everything that people consider morally wrong 
has in common its tendency to harm people. 

A remarkable item on our list is malice. By malice I understand the desire for 
and enjoyment of the suffering of some other creatures, especially those that have 
done nothing which might be construed as deserving it. My attention has been 
drawn to the importance of this item by Richard Taylor. Taylor is convinced that 
no list of moral rules can be drawn up which does not admit of exceptions. To 
judge of the exceptions, we must rely in the end upon “ordinary human feelings’’. 
Therefore moral rules are superfluous. Taylor believes that the ordinary feeling of 
kind-heartedness and tenderness is the essence of moral goodness, and likewise 
malice is the essence of evil. Taylor certainly has a point. It is certainly difficult to 
imagine anything more quintessentially evil than malice. It is remarkable that Ross 
explicitly declines to say that we have a duty to have or not have any particular 
attitudes or emotions. A man with malice in his heart, however, has surely neglect- 
ed an ultimately important duty to be careful of how he thinks and feels about 
people. Ross’s list would obviously forbid a man from acting from malice, but a 
man is surely morally defective for harboring malice even though he might restrain 
himself from acting on it. As important as malice may be, however, as summarizing 
what most men regard as evil, I cannot agree with Taylor that malice is at the root 
of evil. A number of items on our list involve no malice and yet are pretty uncon- 
troversially evil. Consider neglect of one’s children, cowardice, beastiality, ingrati- 
tude. Nor again could I admit that tender-heartedness encompasses all moral good, 
even though it may be central. Intellectually speaking it is a shame that we can 
make no such ready generalization. But, as Ross says, not all of our duties need 
be duties for the self same reason. He adds, “Loyalty to the facts is worth more 
than a symmetrical architechtonic or a hastily reached simplicity”.4 

A satisfactory moral theory must account for most of the items on our list. 
The actual moral convictions of people must be the data from which a theoretical 
investigation of ethics starts. On the other hand, if we had an overall view of ethi- 
cal theory in which we had some confidence, we could permit it to cause us to 
modify somewhat our basic ethical convictions. This is John Rawl’s method of 
“reflective equilibrium” wherein we play our considered moral judgments off 
against proposed principles, going back and forth between them until they are as 
mutually adjusted and coherent as possible.* Caution is called for lest we permit 
a hastily derived principle to overcome somé strongly felt moral conviction. Peirce 
makes this point, arguing that a man who, on the basis of reason and theory, would 
permit himself hastily to practice incest, would be, in Peirce’s understated word, 
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“unwise”.*© Plain moral convictions are, by their very nature, authoritative to the 
man who sees them plainly, so long as he continues so to see them. “Principles” 
have no more or no different authority over us than do plain moral duties of the 
most specific sort. 

Human beings make moral judgments and will continue to do so. Philosophers 
did not invent morality, but merely speculate upon the nature of the phenomenon. 
Some have decided that morality is merely a tool devised to further human inter- 
ests; others believe the truths of morality are truths of reason, perceived by reason 
in a manner analogous to our supposed perception of the laws of logic or the rela- 
tionships in mathematics. Others believe that morality is not a form of or varia- 
tion on anything else, but simply is what it is, a keen, pressing, imperative aware- 
ness that some things simply ought to be done and other things ought not be done, 
period. This later view leaves people uncomfortable, among other reasons, because 
it does not answer the question “why?” and does not provide “justifications”. But 
if “why?” is repeatedly asked, and if we require justifications for our justifications 
indefinitely, we always come at last to something which just seems manifest to 
us and, psychologically speaking at least, demands no further justification. It is 
better to say that some things are known to us to be evil and leave it at that, than 
to make unsatisfactory and controversial attempts to explain the moral imperative, 
which explanations, even if they were successful and uncontroversial, would then 
tequire further justifications of precisely the same sort, and often of the same 
feebleness, as they themselves originally provided. 
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